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THE SORROWS OF A ROVER. 

The Sorrows of a Rover, contrasted with the agreeable 
history of a dutiful and pious Youth. By the Author | 
of Jacob Newman, Nicol Gray, &c. Published by | 

James Loring, 132 Washington Street, Boston. 

{Exrracr.] 

The following day, William Franklin and Har- 
ry White had an opportunity of meeting together, 
and of talking over the various occurrences which 
had intervened during the period of their separa- 
tion. It will be seen in the sequel, that Harry 
found the reality of a sailor’s life very different 
from the showy and enticing picture drawn by the 
exaggerating hand of imagination, which he had 
been accustomed to contemplate. He found that 
to read of battle, and storm, and tempest, at his 
father’s comfortable fireside, and to experience 
these calamities at sea, were things totally differ- 
ent. In short, he had tasted of that bitter cup 
which his own folly had mixed, he had seen the 
error of despising the advice of those who were 
more capable of judging than himself; and he now 
frankly confessed, that if he had his life to begin 
again, he would not be a sailor. 

William inquired of him, ‘‘ why did you not 
give me information, my dear Harry, as to your 
intended elopement? Perhaps I might have gone 
with you, although I am now better pleased that 
God ordered it otherwise.” 

He replied, ‘‘ my mind was so firmly bent upon 
my favorite object, that I was unwilling to en- 
counter the slightest opposition, or even delay; 
and to prevent every possibility of either of these 
occurring, I made no individual privy to my 
design.” 

How foolish was this conduct. Nothing should 
be done hastily that is of the smallest importance, 
or that involves any risk; and if we wish to avoid 
much future oe we shall do well to ponder our 
intentions. If we shrink from reflection on our 
own designs, if they will not bear the most mi- 
nute and careful scrutiny as to their ultimate ten- 
dency , we may depend upon it there is some- 
thing wrong. 

William again inquired of him, ‘* How did you 
get money sufficient for your journey; and what | 
was the state of your feelings upon the road?” 

















Harry replied, ‘‘ On the morning when I took 
my departure, 1 had only a few shillings in my 


pocket; with care and frugality they proved sufh- 


cient to bear my expenses to Newcastle, where I 
arrived on the morning of theseventh day. I had 


| rightly calculated that there was less probability 


of my being traced in this quarter, than if I had 
gone to any port in Scotland; but before I got to 
the end of my journey, I certainly was not with- 


| out a secret intimation that absence from friends 


might turn out not to be so pleasant to me as I 
expected. Immediately on my arrival, I directed 
my steps to the wharf, and my spirits rose when 
I came in sight of the many gallant vessels which 
were at that time in port. The same evening I 
was engaged as a cabin boy, and in my birth on 
board the Favorite of London, which was to sail 
next day for Riga. 

** But how did you get so easily employed?” 
said William; ‘‘and how did you get introduced 
to the captain?” 

‘**O,” answered Harry, ‘‘there is no great 
difficulty in getting employed as a cabin boy in a 
town such as Newcastle; and as for introduction, 
like the Irishman, I introduced myself. I first 
walked round. the docks to pitch upon a vessel 
that I liked; and having fancied the Favorite, I 


| boarded her, and inquired of the first man I saw, 


if they wanted a cabin boy. The person I spoke 
to happened to be the mate of the ship; he was 
standing with his arm resting upon the taffrail, 
and the vessel appeared clear for sea. 

At the question, he turned round, and looked 
me broadly inthe face. After surveying me close- 
ly, he said, ‘‘And my little fellow, if we do want 
a cabin boy, who wants employment?’ 

**] do,” I replied. 

‘ Where do you come from?’ he asked. 

‘© From Scotland,’’ J said. 

‘Why did you leave Scotland?’ he again in- 
quired. 

‘*T here told him a lie: ksaid to himthat I was 
an orphan, and that I had run away from an uncle 
who used me ill, and that I was now determined 
to goto sea. He again surveyed me closely. I 
was rather well dressed, and had about my neck 
a clean white and pink-spotted handkerchief.” 

‘My little man,’ he said, ‘I am afraid you 
will repent to-day’s proceedings. I am an old 
man, and have been long a sailor:—Take my ad- 
vice, go home again to your uncle, and think a 
little more on the subject; for a sailor’s life is a 
hard one.’ 

‘That I am determined not to do,” I replied. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘take yourown mind of it; the 
captain will be aboard immediately, and you can 
talk to him on the subject.’ 

‘* I waited a short time; the captain came, and 
without any hesitation he engaged me.” 

With a fair wind, and a good ship, Harry White 
bade farewell to his native isle on the follewing 
morning; and as he assisted for the first time to 
unfurl the topsails, he said to himself exultingly, 
Now Iam a sailor. Nothing occurred of materi- 
al consequence during the first few days of the 
voyage. The weather was fine, and every thing 
went on smoothly. During this period Harry 
had a little time for reflection; and as he looked 
around him, perceiving no object but the immense 
concave of the sky above, and the blue waters rol- 
ling before and around him, he dropt a tear—it was 
a tear of regret,—memory was busy retracing the 
many happy years he had spent among friends; 
imagination pourtrayed his dear parents weeping 


for*his absence: and for the first time he felt that 


he was not at home. 











ed long and wearily to very little purpose. 














NARRATIVE. 








INTERESTING NARRATIVE, 

About twelve years ago, a person named Mc- 
Dougal, a native of Argyleshire, emigrated to 
Upper Canada. From anxiety to make’ the most 
of his scanty capital, or some other reason, he 
purchased a location where the price of land is 
merely nominal, in a country thinly peopled, and 
on the extreme verge of civilization. His first 
care was to construct and plant in the wild: and 
his task finished, he spent his time early and late, 
in the garden and the fields. By vigorous exer- 
tion and occasional assistance, he brought a few 
acres of ground under crop, acquired a stock of 
cattle, sheep and hogs, made additional inroads 
on the glade and the forest, and though his toils 
were hard, gradually and imperceptibly became, 
in a rough way, ‘well enough to live,’ as com- 
pared with the poverty he had abandoned at home. 
His greatest discomforts, were, distance from 
neighbors, the church, the market, and even the 
mill; and along with these, the suspension of those 
endearing charities and friendly offices which lend 
such a charm to social life. 

On one occasion, McDougal had a melder of 
corn to grind; and as the distance was consider- 
able, and the roads none of the smoothest, this 
important part of his duty could only be performed 
by starting with the sun, and returning at sunset. 
In his absence, the care of the cattle devolved 


‘upon his wife, and as they did not return at the 


usual hour, the careful matron went in quest of 
them. Beyond its mere outskirts, the forest was 
to her terra incognila in the most emphetic sense 
of the term, and with no compass of notched 
trees, it is not to be wondered at that she wander- 
Like 
Alps on Alps, tall trees arose on every side—a 
boundless continuity of shade; and fatigued with 
the search, she deemed it prudent to retrace her 
steps while it was yet time. But this resolution was 
much easier formed than executed: returning was 
as dangerous as ‘ going o’er;’ and after wander- 
ing for hours, she sunk on the ground, her eyes 
swollen and filled with tears, and her mind agita- 
ted almost to distraction. But here she had not 
rested many minutes before she was startled by 
the sound of approaching footsteps, and anon an 
Indian hunter stood before her—‘a stoic of the 
woods—a man without a tear.” Mrs. McDougal 
knew that Indians lived at no great distance, but 
as she had never seen a member of the tribe, her 
first emotions were those of terror, quickening, it 
may be said, every pulse, and yet palsying every 
limb. The Indian’s views were more comprehen- 
sive: constantly on the look out in search of the 
quarry, and accustomed to make circuits compri- 
sing the superfices of many a vast mountain and 
glen, he had observed without being observed 

himself; knew her home, recognised her person, 

comprehended her mishap, divined her errand, 

and immediately beckoned her to follow him. The 

unfortunate woman understood the signal, and 

obeyed it as far as terror left her power; and after 

a lengthy sweep, which added not a little to her 

previous fatigue, they arrived at the door of an In- 
dian wigwam. Her conductor invited her to enter 

by signs; but this she sternly refused to do, dread- 

ing the consequences, and preferring death in the 

open air, to the tender mercies of the cannibals 

within. Perceiving her reluctance, and scanning 


her feelings, the hospitable Indian darted into the 
wigwam, and communed with his wife, who, ina 








few minutes, also appeared, and by certain signs 
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and sympathies, known only to females, calmed 
the stranger’s fears, and induced her to enter their 
lowly abode. Venison was instantly prepared for 
supper, and Mrs. McDougal, though still alarmed 
at the novelty of her situation, found the viands 
delicious, and had rarely, if ever, partaken of so 
savory a meal, Aware that she was wearied, the 
Indians yemoved from a place near the roof, two 
beautiful deer-skins, and by stretching and fixing 
them across, divided the wigwam into two apart- 
ments. Mats were spread in both, and the stranger 
was given to understand that the farther dormitory 
was expressly given to her accommodation. But 
here again her courage failed her, and to the most 
pressing entreaties, she replied by signs, as well 
as she could, that she would prefer to sit and 
sleep by the fire. This determination seemed to 
puzzle the Indian and his squaw sadly: often they 
looked at one another, and conversed softly in 
their language, and at last the red took the white 
woman by the hand, and led her to her couch, 
and became her bed-fellow. In the morning she 
awoke greatly refreshed, and anxious to return 
without delay, but this the Indian would on no 
account permit. Breakfast was prepared;—the 
Indian accompanied his guest, and conducted her 
_ to the very spot where the cattle were grazing. 
These he kindly drove from the wood, on the 
verge of which Mrs. McDougal descried her 
husband, running about every where and seeking 
for her, in a state of absolute distraction. Great 
was his joy, and great his gratitude to her Indian 
benefactor, who was invited to the house and trea- 
ted to the best the house afforded, and presented 
on his departure with a suit of clothes. 

In about three days the Indian returned, and 
endeavored by every wile to induce Mr. McDou- 
gal to follow him into the forest. But this invita- 
tion the other positively declined, and the poor 
Indian went on his way obviously grieved and 
disappointed. But again he returned, andthough 
words were wanting, renewed his intreaties, but 
still vainly and without effect, and then, as a last 
desperate effort, he hit upon an expedient which 
none save an Indian hunter would have thought 
of. Mrs. McDougal had a nursling ‘only a few 
months old, a fact the Indian failed not to notice, 
and after his pantomimic eloquence had been com- 
pletely thrown away, he approached the cradle, 
seized the infant, and darted out of the door with 
the speed of an antelope. The alarmed parents 
instantly followed, supplicating and imprecating at 
the top of their voices; but the Indian’s resolves 
were fixed as fate, and away he went, slow enough 
to encourage his pursuers, but still in the van by 
a good many paces, and far enough ahead to 
achieve the secret purpose he had formed, like 
the parent bird skimming the ground when she 
wished to wile the enemy from her nest. Again 
and again Mr. McDougal wished to continue the | 
chase alone, but maternal anxiety baffled every | 
remonstrance, and this was, if possible, increased, 
when she saw the painted savage enter the wood, | 
and steer, as she thought, his course towards his 
own cabin in the heart of the wild. The Indian, | 
however, was in no hurry; occasionally he cast a 
glance behind, poised the child almost like a feath- 
er, treaded his way with admirable dexterity, and 
kept the swadling clothes so closely drawn around 
it, that not even the winds of heaven were permit- 
ted to visit ittooroughly. Itis, of course, needless | 
to go into all the details of this singular journey, | 
farther than to say, that the Indian at last called | 
a halt on the margin of a very beautiful prairie, 
teeming with the richest vegetation, and extending 
to several thousand acres. In a moment the child | 
was restored to its parents, who wondering what 
so strange a proceeding could mean, stood for 
some minutes panting for breath, and eyeing each 
other in silent and speechless astonishment. 

The Indian on the other hand, appeared over- 
joyed at the success of his manoeuvre, and never 
did a human being frisk about and gesticulate with 
greater animation. We have read or heard of a 


























were wanted, the selection could not, or at least 
should not, be a matter of difficulty, so long as 
even a remnant remains of the aborignes of North 
America. All travellers agree in describing their 
gestures as highly dignified and intelligent; and 
we have the authority of Mr. McDougal for say- 
ing; that the hero of the present strictly authentic 
tale, proved himself to be perfect atthe art. The 
restoration of the child, the beauty and wide ex- 
tent of the prairies, and various other circum- 
stances combined, flashed across our country- 
man’s mind, operating conviction where jealousy 
and distrust had lurked before, and as the Indian 
stood before him, his eye beaming with benevo- 
lence and intelligence, his arms extended, and, 
along with his body, thrown into the most varied 
and speaking attitudes, he became more and more 
satisfied that his speech, if given in broken Eng- 
lish, would have run nearly as follows:—‘‘ You 
doubt Indian; you think him treacherous; you 
think him wish to steal the child. No, no; Indi- 
an has tribe and child of his own; Indian knew 
you long ago: knew you when you first came, 
and saw you when you not see Indian; saw you 
poor, but hard working man; some white men 
bad, and hurt Indian; you not bad; hurt no one, 
but work hard for your wife and child; saw you 
choose bad place; Indian pity you; never make 
rich there; saw your cattle far in the forest;— 
thought you come and catch them; you not come; 
your wife come; Indian find her faint and weary; 
Indian take her home; fear go in; think Indian 
kill and eat her; no, no, Indian lead her back; 
Indian meet you, very sad; then very glad to see 
her; you kind to Indian, give him meat, drink, 
and better clothes than your own; Indian grate- 
ful; wish you tocome here; not come; Indian very 
sorry; take the child; me run fast; know you 
would follow child. Look round; plenty ground— 
rich, rich; Indian love the deer, and the birds and 
the beasts of the field, the chase make him strong; 
his father love the chase; look round, plenty of 
ground—rich, rich; many cattle feed; trees not 
many on that side; make road in less than half 
moon; Indiar. help you, come, come, Indian your 
friend—come live here.”’ 

Mr. McDougal in a trice, examined the soil,and 
immediately saw the propriety of the advice given 
by the untutored, but by no means unintelligent or 
unobserving savage—if savage, in deference to 
custom he must still be called. By a sort of tacit 
agreement, a day was fixed for the removal of the 
materials of our countryman’s cabin, goods and 
chattels; and the Indian true to his word, brought 
a detachment of his tribe to assist in one of the 
most romantic “‘ flitterings” that ever was under- 
taken either in the old or new world. Ina few 
days, a roomy loghouse was fashioned, and a gar- 
den formed in a convenient section of the beauti- 
ful prairie, from which'the smoke was seen curl- 
ing, and a woodpecker tapping at no great dis- 
tance. Mr. McDougal was greatly pleased with 
the change; and no wonder, seeing that he could 
almost boast of a body guard as bold as the bow- 
men of Robin Hood. His Indian friend speedily 
became a sort of foster brother, and his tribe as 
faithful as the most attached tail of gillies that 
ever surrounded a highland chieftain. Even the 
stupid kine lowed on finding themselves transfer- 
red to a boundless range of the richest pasture, and 
up to the date of the last advices, were improving 
radidly in condition, and increasing in numbers. 
The little garden was smiling like a rose in the 
desert; grass, over abundant, gradually giving 
way to thriving crops; and the kine so well satis- 
fied with their gang that the herds and enclosures 
were alike unneeded to keep them from the corn. 
The Indian continued friendly and faithful, and 
occasionally bringing presents of venison and oth- 
er game, and was uniformly rewarded from the 
store of a dairy overflowing with milk, butter and 
cheese. Attached as the red man was to his own 
mode of life, he was induced at length to form part 
of the establishment in the capacity of grieve or 





professor of signs, and supposing such a character 


head shepherd. [Canada papey 
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RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A little Girl’s Religious Experience, 

Emily was but eight years oid, when she be- 
came hopefully pious. When she was examined 
to be admitted to the church, she gave avery sim- 
ple but interesting account of what the Lord had 
done for her soul—of the sorrow, she had when 
she wept for sin; and of the joy that filled her 
heart when her sins were pardoned. 

‘* It seemed to me,” said she, ‘‘ that I wasone 
of the greatest sinners in the world. I thought I 
was so great asinner I could never become a 
Christian. I thought God would do right to cast 
me off forever; so I gave myself right up to let 
him do with me just as he pleased. I then felt 
happy; and every thing seemed to be praising 
God in the house and out-doors. I felt as though 
I could go and tell every body about Christ and 
make them all Christians.” 

She was asked if she ever tried to go and make 
people Christians? 

‘* Ves,’ said she, ‘‘I tried to make brother a 
Christian; but he would’nt become a Christian; 
and I found that no body but God could make 
Christians. ”’ 

This little girl had very much such feelings 
as every one has, when led to give up their wick- 
ed hearts and embrace the Saviour. No wonder 
she thought God would do right te cast her off 
forever, and no wonder that she felt that she had 
been a great sinner. Ever since she was old 
enough to know any thing about God, she ought 
to have loved him. But she ‘had been refusing to 
love him every day till she was eight years old! 
All that time she had been a wicked sinner; and 
God was angry with her every day.—Suppose 
Emily had committed only one sin in a Gay, what 
a great number of sins she must have committed 
by the time she was eight years old! Now dear 
children, I do not know that this little girl was 
any more wicked than other children, who refuse 
to repent and give God their hearts; I know not 
but she was kind to her brothers and sisters; obe- 
dient to her parents, attentive in reading her Bi- 
ble and saying her prayers; but still she felt that 
she was a great sinner; and so she was, for she 
had been disobeying her God every day and every 
hour of her life since she was old enough to know 
her duty. 

Let every child who reads this; and who has 
not yet become a Christian, think over his sins— 
all the sins of his life; and see if they are not 
great; see if he ought not to feel as did Emily; 
and like her, give right up to God; and let him do 
with him as he pleases. God is as ready to make 
you happy as he was to make this little girl happy: 
go then, now, and make him .your friend, and no 
longer remain in sin. B. 
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BUTTERFLIES, 

All the butterflies which we see fluttering about 
in the summer months, were originally caterpil- 
lars. Before they arrive at that highest stage of 
their existence, they pass through four different 
transformations. The first state ofa butterfly is that 
of an egg; it next assumes the form of a loath- 
some crawling worm; after remaining some time 
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in this state, it throws off its caterpillar skin; lan-| school in that district of moro than 60 scholars, 
ishes; refuses to eat; ceases to move; and is| and conducted it alone through the season. ; She 
Shut up, as it were, inatomb. In this state ieee three or four dollars towards procuring a 
animal is termed a chrysalis; it is covered with a! library. The last summer she has faught a dis- 
thin crust or shell, and remains, sometimes for six | trict school in another neighborhood three miles 
or eight months, without motion, and apparently distant, where she also assisted in the instruction 
without life. After remaining its allotted time in ofa Sabbath school. This young lady walks out 
this torpid condition, it begins to acquire new life | three miles every Sabbath morning, at 8 o clock, 
and vigor; it bursts its imprisonment, and comes and takes a class in the school which she estab- 
forth a butterfly, with wings tinged with the most | lished the season hefore. She then walked back 
beautiful colors. It mounts: the air; it ranges }2 miles and took a class in the other school at five 
from flower to flower, and seems to rejoice in its | o’clock in the afternoon. In addition to the three 
new and splendid existence. How very different|or four dollars which she contributed the year 
does it appear in this state from what it did in the before, this last season she contributed seven dol- 
preceding stages of its existence! How unlikely | Jars, for the benefit of these libraries. And this 
did it seem that a rough, hairy, crawling worm, | too from the avails of her own labor: 
which lay for such a length of time in adeath-like} Near the close of the last summer, the Lord 
torpor, and enshrouded in a tomb, should be re-} began to visit one of these Sabbath schools, with 
animated, as it were and changed into so beauti- a shower of divine grace. During the first few 
ful a form, and endued with such powers of rapid | weeks of the revival, five or six of the scholars 
motion! Perhaps the change to be effected on the | were led to rejoice in_hope of pardoned sin, and 
bodies of men, at the general resurrection, may|one was baptized. There is hardly a place in 
not be greater, nor more wonderful in its nature, |that whole County where, aside from the Sabbath 
than are the changes which take place from the | school, there are so few religious privileges as in 
first to the last stages of a caterpillar’s existence. |that place; and yet that is almost the only spot in 
In such transformations, then, we behold a lively | the County upon which the dew of heaven has dis- 
representation of the death and resurrection of a | tilled the past year. wee ha 
righteous man. ‘‘A little while he shall lie inthe} Had there been found one individual in each 
ground, as the sced lies in the bosom of the earth; | town through the State who possessed the zeal, 
but he shall be raised again, and shall never die | and self-denying benevolence of this young female, 
any more.”’—Dick. it might now have been reported that the object 
of our Resolution was accomplished—the work 
was done. [ To be Continued. | 
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Extract from the last Report of the Maine Sabbath 
’ School Union. 
FIDELITY AMONG TEACHERS. 


There is a neighborhood in N. where gospel 
privileges are almost unknown. Two pious women 
who belong to that neighborhood, when spending 
an afternoon together, read a small Tract which | 
gave some account of a Sabbath school. The| «I am wondering, mamma, how it is that I have 
youngest woman, who perhaps was 45 years old, | been so much happier to day than I was yester- 
said, ‘ I wish we had such a school here.’ ‘Well,’ | day. I know I am always happy when I am 
said the other, ‘ if you will make an attempt to get good, and yesterday I said my lessons very well, 
up spch a school, I will do all [ can to help you.’ and I think I did every thing else you desired me; 
They began forthwith to visit some of the families, | but I was not so very happy last night as I am 
and next Sabbath commenced a school with twelve | to-night.” 
scholars. 

The next week, the oldest woman walked four 
or five miles to a village to procure some books 
for library. After she had related the situation 
of her neighborhood to several gentlemen, they 
became interested, and furnished her with between 
50 and 75 little volumes. As leisure permitted, 
these women visited through the neighborhood, 
presenting their plan to all, and soliciting their 
attendance. The school went on increasing in| 


numbers and in interest, till at lengtb, on some |to eat the strawberries when they were ripe.— 
Sabbaths, it numbered more than 40 scholars. When I came in, Marian gave me a large book 

These women opened and closed the school) full of pictures, to look at, that I might not disturb 
with prayer; and as there was seldom any meet- her while she was writing to brother Edmund; — 
ing in the neighborhood, they continued it, with! and in the evening I played with my doll and 
a short intermission, through theday. They con-! with little Emily, but she was not weil, and was 
ducted the school mostly alone. One young man! rather cross, so I was soon tired, and went 
was induced to take a class for ashort season and | to bed.” 
became quite serious. Before the school was | ‘‘And what have you done to-day, since school- 
suspended for the winter, it wore an aspect of|time?” 
great seriousness; and two of the scholars were| ‘+ Oh! to-day I have been 30 busy! Perhaps 
hopefully converted to God. Towards the close, ! Marion can tell you what I did before dinner, for 
many of the adults began to visit the school, and| here she comes, and I think from her looks she 
became greatly interested. must have found it out.” 

This school was commenced in 1831. Last| At this moment, a tall blooming girl of fifteen 
spring, while conversing with the self-denying | entered the room, and affectionately kissing her 
teachers, they expressed the most lively interest! sister, exclaimed— 
in the cause; and the eldest, while referring to ** Yes, dear Harriet, I have found out how very 
what she and her friend had been attempting to| kind you have been:—you know, mamma, I could 
do, said with much feeling, ‘I did what I could, | not go to look at my garden yesterday; in the 
and I am willing to do what I can this season.’ morning I was so busy unpacking, and my letter 
The result of their labors this year have not been|t) Edmund occupied all the afternoon. This 
received. morning, while I was so busy with you, I often 

A year this last summer, a young female taught | thought of my flower bed, and knew it must be 
a district school in the town of L. where the quite covered with weeds, as I had been at school 
means of grace are very limited, the people sel-| so long, and not able to take care of it. To night 
dom hear a sermon. She established a Sabbaths] ran to it, determined to have one look, and found 


THE NURSERY. 








From Parley’s Magazine. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


‘* What ,are you thinking of, Harriet?’ said 
Mrs. Oswell to her daughter, who had let her work 
fall from her hand, in deep meditation. 








«Indeed, Harrfet! And cannot you discover 
the reason of this difference?” 

‘© No, mamma.”’ 

‘* Suppose, then, I try to assist you. 
how you amused yourself yesterday.” 

** When I had finished my lessons, you know 
you sent me into the garden, and I stayed there a 
long time, weeding my strawberry bed. I soon 
felt very tired, but I did not much mind that, for 
I was thinking all the time how nice it would be 


Tell me 








it so beautifully neat—not a single weed to be 
seen! I asked John if he had done it for me;— 
‘No, he had been too busy, but he thought he 
had seen Miss Harriet there in the morning.’ 
So, thank you, dear Harriet; I shall not soon 
forget your kindness.” 

‘‘Tam very glad you are so much pleased, 
Marion; but you cannot think how happy I was 
when I was doing it—much happier than when I 
was weeding my own strawberries yesterday.— 
But you desired me to tell you, mamma, what I 
have been doing besides. When I went into the 
nursery to wash my hands, I found poor Emily 
crying terribly: her beautiful doll was lying by her 
on the floor, bioken to pieces; you know, mamma, 
I am getting too old to play with dolls, so I gaye 
her mine, and have been busy all the aficrnoon 
dressing it forher. I wish you had seen her when 
she kissed me, and promised that she would not 
let this fall;—she seemed to think it much prettier 
than her old one. Since tea, you know, I have 
been hemming this cravat for papa. - Oh, dear! 
I have been talking so fast, that I had almost for- 
gotten my work, and I shall hardly get it finished 
to-night.”’ So saying, her little fingers set to work 
even faster than before. 

“think I can tell you now, Harriet, why 
you feel so much happier to-night than you did 
last night.” 4 

** Oh! why, mamma?” 

** Just think for a moment, my dear little girl, 
for whom was your leisure time spent yesterday?” 

**T only amused myself.” 

‘‘And have you done any thing for yourself 
to-day?” 

‘* No, mamma; nothing.” 

‘** Then now, my love, you can understand what 
you so much wished to know—the more useful 
day has been the happier one. Always remember 














this, my dear Harriet—you can never be unhap- 
| py while you do every thing that is in your power 
| for others, without the hope of recompense. Kind- 
|ness brings its own reward. Emily will, I dare 
| say, continue to like the doll you have given her, 
even better than her own. And see how happy 
| Marion looks because she has so affectionate a 
little girl for her sister. Here is papa, too, just 
in time to see how busy Harriet has been for him. 
And now, good night, my dear girl. May every 
day be spent as pleasantly as the last has been.” 
‘*Good night, mamma! How I wish I could 
always be useful!” H. H. 


From the S. S. Instructor. 
The Deaf and Dumb Sisters. 

In a pleasant town in Massachusetts lived two 
little deaf and dumb sisters. Their names were 

ebe and Frances. When their parents first 

overed, that they could neither hear nor speak, 

by felt much sorrow. Their affection for each 

r, even when infants, was very great. When 

nces first attempted to walk, Phebe, who was 

not much larger, held her by the hand to guide 

her steps. And when they were permitted to play 

onthe grass at her father’s door, her arm was 

thrown around her neck, to soothe and protect her 
from danger. 

As they grew older, they were anxious to at- 
tend school with other children. The teacher was 
kind and attentive to them, aud they were grate- 
ful and obedient. They learned to sew very neat- 
ly and to write, and were so good that all the 
scholars loved them. 

Their father having heard of the privileges which 
the deaf and dumb enjoy, at the Asylum in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, brought his children there.— 
Little Frances was but six years old—and they 
do not receive pupils who are younger than seven. 
But when the sisters were to be separated, their 
grief was very great. Tears flowed down their 
cheeks, and they clung to each other in a strong 
embrace. They had always been together, and 
walked hand in hand, and slept on the same pil- 
low, and comforted each other in their silent lan- 
guage. It seemed that they could not endure to 














be parted—and the kind instructors consented that 
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they should remain. Though entire strangers, | 
they took their seats pleasantly among the schol- 
ars and began their lessons. They loved to learn 
and to obey all the rules. Phebe seemed to be a 
mother to Frances. She taught her to take nice 
care of her clothes, and to keep every thing in its 
place. When they went home, twice a year at 
vacation, the neighbors and friends noticed how 
much they were improved and treated them with 
great regard. At one of these visits to her par- 
ents, Phebe was taken sick. They asked her if 
she wished to recover. She answered in her lan- 
guage of signs, ‘No, I would see Jesus.’ She 
died in the most placid and happy state of mind. 
In heaven where we trust her place is, we may 
imagine her thus addressing her much loved and 
bereaved sister: 
I dwell where angel harps 
Pour forth the enraptured lay, 
And listen to my Saviour’s tone, 
More sweet more dear than they; 
My voice is loud amid the train 
is glorious praise that sing— 
Who broke from ear and lip their seal, 
And plucked from death his sting: 
Yet ’mid this joy, so new, so high, 
Towards thee I bend a sister’s eye. 
Oh, thou art left alone 
Upon the silent earth, 
With whom my earliest sympathies, 
And budding hopes had birth; 
Our mute and uncomplaining hours 
Serenely took their flight, 
One path throughout the day we trod; 
One pillow shared at night; 
And still { guard thy lonely sleep, 
And shed such tears as angels weep. 
We gazed upon the birds 
‘hat soared on pinions high, 
And wondered what their song can be 
From the bright summer skv; 
Nor might we hear the hymning choir 
That made God’s worship glad, 
Vet walking onward, hand in hand, 
Our spirits were not sad, 
For still thy fond confiding eye, 
Seemed like a secret melody. 
We saw the mother bend 
Caressing o’er her child ; 
And marked the moving of her lips 
Assunge its anguish wild— 
And marvel’d in our infant minds 
What was that mystic sway, 
Of language, linking thought to thought, 
And charming grief away— 
But in thy tenderness, I found 
Balm for the whole lost world of sound. 
When knowledge o’er our minds 
First shed its wondrous ray, 
With blended strength we gladly toiled 
Along the shining way— 
But here, its everlasting tides 
Without obstruction roll, 
And pour unutterable joy 
On every sinless soul: 
Amid such bliss, I think of thee, 
Sister, dearest, come to me. 
Oh, keep the holy word, 
That to thy youth was taught, 
And make the ever seeing Eye 
The witness of thy thonght— 
Invoke a Saviour’s boundless love 
To grant His Spirit free— 
And at heaven’s pure and pearly gate; 
I will keep watch for thee; 
And the first sound thy ear shall hear 
Must be my welcome, sister dear. 
Hartford, Conn. 1833. L. 
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H. S. 
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VISIT TO BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 
While on our recent visit to Portland, we felt a 


ND 


through the ordeal of the law, and come off trium- it means—it is that what comes down chimney Christ- 
phant, her “ enemies themselves being judges.” Now mas days and puts pretty things in my stocking.” Now 
is the time therefore for her friends to rally and give | itis plain, that this little girl did not know so much as 
her an efficient support, which we trust they will do. | she thought she did. She meant Santa Claus, which 


We called upon the amiable President Allen at his 
mansion. As he was at leisure, he politely offered to | 
introduce us to the principal objects of interest. The 
Minera! Cabinet is probably the most extensive and 
perfect in the country. It may be said to be a collec- 
tion of Cabinets—Gov. Bowdoin and Professor Cleave- 
land having united their treasures in its formation. It 
is classically and heautifully arranged,though the room 


is a foolish superstition by which children are some- 
times deceived; but we hope will never be again—if 
they deserve presents, let their parents give them, and 
let them tell the reason why, that good conduct may 
be encouraged in future. If any of our little readers 
wish to know about the day of Pentecost, let them get 
the Bible and read the second chapter of Acts. 

















is too small for its accommodation. A large American 
Eagle taken near the College is finely preserved among 
the feathered tribe. The Gallery of Paintings com- 
prises a great variety of ancient and modern works, 
well worthy the study of hours or days, if they could be 
seen; but unfortunately they are crowded into so small 
and so dark a room, that they appear to great disad- 
vantage. ‘The Chapel, also, is much too small for 
even the present number of students to attend worship 
with that comfort which is desirable, where their edi- 
fication is attempted. 

The grounds around the College are elevated, ex- 
tensive and beautiful, particularly the grove in rear 
of the College buildings. We never saw any thing 
more admirably adapted to the purpose of reflection 
and study. 

The appearance of the Village, as well as the Col- 
lege, was much more pleasant than we expected to 
find them. A Cotton Factory is in progress of erec- 
tion, which will give a spur to business—and the rap- 
idly increasing population of the State will doubtless 
increase the number of students at College. 

We hope, now, that the Legislature will let the Col- 
lege alone—if they will do this, and the friends of learn- 


State. If Maine will do for Bowdoin what Massa- 
chusetts hns done for Amherst and Williams, there 
will soon be a Chapel, a Gallery and a Cabinet worthy 
of the College. 

Our little readers may be disposed to say, why this 
was not written for us, it wasintended for Father, and 
ought to have been put in the Recorder. What have 
we to do with Colleges? Is it not enough for us to go 
to School? 

We love to hear children ask questions. It is the 
way to get knowledge. A very wise man was once 
asked how he obtained his wisdom; and he answered, 
‘* ] was never afraid to ask questions.” 


leges, and we will tell you why we wish it. You know 
that children Jove to run, and jump, and play in the 
open air. 
would need exercise, in order that they might grow 
exercise for your good. Now your minds need exercise 
son. 


tage. You will learn many things in College, that you 
could not learn in school—and you will prehably, when 


College, or to the Theological Seminary. 


Ministers. 





strong desire to see the College at Brunswick. This 
Institution, like the College of Amherst, Ms. has en- 
The effect in Massa- 
chusetts was to increase the number of friends, strength- 


dured Legislative persecution. 


en their attachment, and insure the prosperity of the 


institution. The treatment of Bowdoin College has 
been even more virulent and unjust than that of Am- 
herst—but she has firmly stood the shock—passed 


preaching about the day of Pentecost. 


home. After the meeting was closed, her father began 
to explain to her the meaning : f the word Pentecost, | 
when she interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ O, [know what! 


} 





ing and piety do their duty--it will be a blessing to the’ 


We hope you will have a great deal to do with Col-| 


He that made your bodies knew that you | 
strong and vigorous, he therefore gave you this love of 


and discipline, equally as much, and for the same rea- 
Colleges are intended to give you this advan- 


there, feel a desire for even more knowledge than the 
College will afford you, This is the reason why young 
gentlemen, after they have passed through their stud- ; 
ies at College, go to the Law School, to the Medical | Ont say Donen te gind, ony mother 
It is that 
they may be qualified for Lawyers, or Physicians, or 


Children sometimes think they know a great deal | 
more than they do know. A little girl on a Sabbath | 
day lately was at meeting, when the Minister was | 
Her iether | 
did not suppose she was paying attention to the sermon, | 
but she suddenly inquired ‘* Ma, what.is the meaning | 
of Pentecost?’ Her mother told her she must not | 


We hope children will learn from this, to ask ques- 
|tions freely and wait for the answer—but never pre- 
tend to explain what you do not know, When you 
grow up to be men and women, children will ask you 
| questions, and some which you will find it difficult to 
answer, Ifyou attend diligently to your studies at 
| school you will learn much—at College you will learn 
|more—and at the Theological Seminary you may be 
| qualified for Ministers and Missienaries to go and 
teach thousands not only the arts and sciences, but 
| what is better than all, the glorious Gospel of the 
| blessed God, and the way of salvation from sin and 
eternal death. 

Now, we hope you see that Colleges are very impor- 
tant institutions, and ought to be encouraged and liber- 
ally supported—and that they may be very useful to 
yourself, 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Consequence of Disobedience, 

Mr. Witiis—It is very rare that I meet with any thing 
objectionable in your interesting little paper, the Companion. 
But I have just been reading the account of Keruran 8, 
Rerp, and it seems to me a part of that is quite objectiona- 
ble. I refer to her conduct after she was taken sick, in ob- 
stinately refusing to take medicine. She was strongly urged 
‘by her parents, and solemnly warned by her grandfather, 
who was a minister, that if she did not take it she would die. 
Still she persisted, and her parents did not compel her, as 
they ought to have done; and the consequence was, she did 
‘die in only four days after she was taken sick. Now it 
| seems to me, however praiseworthy she may have been in 
other things, she was in this exceedingly foolish and wieked. 
Did she not violate that command of God, ‘* Honor thy fa- 
' ther and mother’’—and that next one too, ‘* Thou shalt not 
| kill?’ ? ExamMPuLe. 

[We agree with our Correspondent, that Keturah was 
wrong in refusing to take the medicine, and her parents ought 
to have compelled obedience. We published the account 
_as we found it in a New-York Methodist paper which has a 


| more extensive circulation than any other in the UnitedStates, 
and the impropriety escaped our notice: It ought to have 
| been censured. It is dreadful to think of breaking the com- 
| mandments of God on a dying bed! 


readers, 











We hope our young 
when they see the consequence of Keturah’s disobe- 
dience, (death in four days after) will remember never to 


refuse the medicine which their physician and parents wish 
them to take.] 
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POETRY. 
From the Sabbath School Instructor. 
THE DYING CHILD. 

Farewell, mother, | am dying— 

Death’s cold sweat is on my brow— 
Rapidly my time is flying— 

Let me have the last kiss now. 
Why, dear mother, art thou weeping? 

Tears will not death’s angel move; 
Soon thy daughter will he sleeping 

In the arms of sovereign love. 
I shall there meet little brother, 

And my father see again— 











Fled is now the parting pain. 
Shall I tell dear father, for thee, 

Soon thou’lt join him in the skies? 
Let me tell him, that I saw thee 

Smiling as death fixed my eyes! 
Soon will come an end to sorrow; 

Soon thy trials here will cease; 
Short the time—a brief to-morrow— 

Ere death whispers to thee, ‘ Peace!” 
Music in my ears is ringing— 

Golden harps around me play, 
And a group of angels singing, 





speak in meeting—she would tell her after she got Smiling heskon ee ewoy. 
| See their shining wings are gleaming; 
From their lips hosannas swell; 
Heaven itself is on me beaming— 
Dearest mother, fare thee well! 














